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The Greek Theater of the Fifth Century Before Christ. By James 
Tuhney Allen. University of California Publications in 
Classical Philology, VII (1919). Pp. x+119. With 31 illus- 
trations. 

In Volume V of this same series (pp. 55-58) appeared Allen's "Key to 
the Reconstruction of the Fifth-Century Theater at Athens," which was 
"transmitted April 29, 1918," but was not actually published until some 
weeks later. The interpretations there proposed have now been elaborated, 
with slight changes, into the present monograph, which consists of a Preface 
and eight chapters devoted respectively to an Introduction (i), "The Fourth- 
Century Theater at Athens" (ii), "The Theater of the Fifth Century" (iii), 
"The Evidence of the Dramas" (iv), "Changes of the Setting" (v), "How 
Were the Changes of the Setting Effected?" (vi), "The Alleged Prothyron 
of the Vase-Paintings" (vii), and "The Origin of the Proskenion" (viii). 
The whole is mainly intended to establish two highly important theories 
concerning the history of the Athenian theater. I may state at once that 
in my judgment Professor Allen has succeeded in establishing one of these 
theories but has only partially succeeded with the other. 

It is generally assumed that the "fourth-century structure probably 
reproduced in stone the main outlines of the earlier theater in which the 
later tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides and all the plays of Aristophanes 
were performed. 1 Professor Allen has now proved this assumption to 
be correct and has also made plain the relationship between the orchestra 
of the Lycurgus theater and the larger orchestra-terrace which lay somewhat 
south and east and had been in use between 500 and 460 B.C., possibly 
for a still longer period. It is his outstanding achievement to have noted 
that, if the Lycurgus orchestra and scene-building were pushed a few feet 
south and east until the northernmost point of the orchestra should coincide 
with the northernmost point of the old orchestra-terrace, the inner sides of 
the parascenia of the Lycurgus scene-building and the wall connecting them 
at the rear would exactly fit the circle of the terrace and the north-south 
diameter of the remaining portion of the terrace would be the same as that 
of the Lycurgus orchestra, the inner corners of the parascenia touching the 
inner edge of the terrace's retaining wall and the connecting wall forming a 
tangent at the southernmost point ; furthermore, if a line be drawn between 
the parascenia in their new position at the same distance back of their 
front line as the Hellenistic proscenium stood back of the Hellenistic para- 
scenia 2 (viz., about four feet), this line would be an exact chord of the outer- 
most circle of the old terrace- wall. From these facts the inference is clear 

1 Cf. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and Its Drama (1918), p. 70. 

2 This was probably the position of the wooden proscenium in the Lycurgus 
theater; cf. op. tit., pp. 69 f. 
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that, before the position of the theater was moved (perhaps about 430 B.C.), 
a scene-building had been erected both on and about the old orchestra- 
terrace, perhaps prior to 458 B.C., in its essential features serving as a model 
for the building which first replaced it on a slightly different site and which 
was itself translated into stone in the fourth century. 

The other outstanding theory in Professor Allen's argument relates to 
the origin and history of the scene-buildings on and about the old orchestra- 
terrace, corresponding in their final form to those later standing about the 
Lycurgus orchestra. He considers the earliest portion, the "Aeschylean 
<rKr)vrj," to have been a small stoa-like structure erected wholly on the 
orchestra-terrace along the chord above mentioned. He thinks that this 
was erected primarily as a background, and hints that it may have been 
used in the time of the Septem or Persians, or even of the Suppliants, certainly 
several years before 458 B.C. At an early date, perhaps as early as the 
Eumenides, this cnojvj? was extended beyond the circle of the terrace and two 
parascenia were added at its ends so as to afford a more effective and more 
ornamental screen for actors passing from one parodus to the other behind 
the scenes and also to increase the dressing-room facilities. These para- 
scenia and portions of the enlarged crKrjvrj stood outside of the orchestra- 
terrace. Finally, he believes that not later than 430 b.c. a real scene-building 
(two stories) was built behind the rear wall of the old aK-qv-q (in its new posi- 
tion), which was thus automatically converted into a proscenium, and that 
for the double purpose of gaining space for this enlargement without occupy- 
ing ground immediately in front of the old temple of Dionysus and also of 
allowing greater use to be made of the hillside for seats the position of the 
theater was slightly shifted. Thus, the proscenium of the fully developed 
theater was not a later addition or an afterthought but a transformation of 
the original unit of the structure. In my opinion, this theory, plausible as 
it is, cannot be accepted in tote. On a subsequent occasion I hope to propose 
another sequence of developments which seems to me to explain the known 
facts somewhat more adequately. 

Professor Allen's monograph is well written and skilfully argued. It 
covers many topics incidental to those already mentioned and will be indis- 
pensable to all workers in this field. He has chiseled his name high on the 
list of scenic investigators. 

Roy C. Flickingeb. 

Northwestern University 



